PALANKEEN   TRAVELLING

After a night's run, in a part of the country remote
from an English Station, and just as the day is beginning
to dawn, the weary bearers look out for some village on
the road. Instead of entering it, they make for the
little grove or tope, which marks the position of the
pagoda and tank always to be found near a native
village. The palankeen is then set down under the most
shady tree which is to be found near these cherished
nooks. The traveller, if not awake before, is, of course,
roused by the grating sound of the palankeen on the
ground. He steps out in his slippers and sleeping
trousers, and speedily plunging into the clear pool,
proceeds, after a good swim, to make his toilet, with
his shaving apparatus, glass, and basin, ranged on the
top of his movable house.

While he is thus engaged, one of the bearers on the
opposite side of the palankeen takes out the blankets,
sheets, and pillows, to give them a good shaking, and
after the interior has been well swept out, to arrange
all things for day travelling, by stowing away the night
furniture, hanging up the back cushion, and placing
the footrest across. A couple of the men are likewise
dispatched to the village for milk and eggs; and if, by
good fortune, there be a running stream near, they
may bring a newly-caught fish. By the time these
foragers have returned, a fire has been kindled, the
little kettle set a-boiling, and the tea made. The eggs
are then put on, the fish split and grilled on the emberss
and the milk heated. Countless slices of toast are now
prepared in rapid succession; and the nipping morning
air having quickened the hungry edge of the traveller's
appetite, he casts himself on the corner of his cloak,
spread out for a table-cloth, and feasts away right
j oyously.
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